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GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY by H.G. Moulton and C.E. McGuire. Wew York, McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1923, $2.50 


At last there is an authoritative discussion amply supported by statis- 
tics of the question which has been central in international politics ever since 
the war — what can Germany pay? This volume is the product of careful re- 
searches made by the American Institute of Economics in Washington. It is an 
extraordinary document and indispensabie for a knowledge of a much misunderstood 
subject. Dr. Moulton is a recognised authority on international finance, 


= The conclusion of these experts is a startling one, namely, that Germany 
at the present time can pay nothing and that what she may be able to pay in the 
future wil. be due to circumstances over which she has no direct control. The 
wost remarkable thing about tne book is that it is built up about one simple 
thesis which ougnt co be ciear even to the lay mind, namely, that there is only 
oa way io which Germany can pay reparations and that is by waintaining an ex- 
cess Of exports over imports. Many failacious proposals have been advanced, 
some of them sponsured even by economists, but when tested they yield no escape 
from this fundaweutal requirement. Obviously if Germany had a sufficient quan- 
tity of bullion to pay reparations all she would need to do would be to export 
it. At the end of the war Gerwany nad 2281 million gold marks. In March, 1923, 
the had about 1005 willion, one-quarter of which was on deposit in foreign coun- 
tries. Her silver mousey is almost uegligible, If Germany should export her 
gold balance the loss of it "would have disastrous economic consequences in Gere 
Many and greatly lessen the future capacity to pay by other means." The payment 
in paper money is cut of the question because the money is practically worth- 
less, Payment in labor services is an evident possibility and Germany has "more 
than once offered, in gcoa faith, to make payment by this means." For various 
reasons the French rejected this proposal. 


Much has beén said about the "invisible" items of foreign trade which 
tre: (1) interest oa foreign investments; (2) shipping and inland transport 
@aroiags; (3) banking and insurance earaings and commissions arising out of ine 
feraational transactions; (4) expenditures of tourists, commercial travelers 
and governzsnt represeutatives; (5) emigrant remittances; (6) gifts and relief 
Contributions; and (7) payments to migrating workers. These iteus in Germany’s 
international accouns wore once very large but the war has wiped them out. Ap- 
proximately 3 billions of the 5 billion dollars of her foreign investments were 
Seized by foreign governments. Interest on the balance was cut off. Later 
Bost of this balance was commandeered for the payment of Germany’s foreign debt, 
Germany’s merchant marine was driven from the seas. It was in considerable part 
Pestored in 1922 but that is too recent to affect the account very materially. 
Banking and insurance earnings were stopped, likewise the spendings of tourists. 


= 
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The invisible items, in Germany’s case, are therefore not sufficient to affect 
the situation. 


The suthors point out the fallacy in the idea that a country’s capacity 
to pay indebtedness is determined by the excess of consumption over production. 
Such excess is of no use except as it is marketable abroad, The fallacy is al- 
go pointed out in the argument that because Garmany’s plant and equipment are 
intact therefore she has tho capacity to pay reparetions. This is equivalent 
to suggesting a capital levy. Obviously, however, it is impossible to export 
factories and farms. I? the French Government, for example, were given title 
to German proverties they would have to be converted into exportable values. 
They could not be converted into cashs paper money would be useless for the pure 
pose, In fact, the only way to realize cm German property would be to take the 
product of German industries as “deliveries in kina". Qne reason why the prob- 
lem has becn so complicated is the objection of the allied countries to receiv- 


ing German goods. If they are going to take them at all they might as well 
take them in tho normal process of trade. 


The payment of reparations then depends upon the extent to which ex- 
ports miy be incroased relatively to imports. The authors state thet Geruany 
cannct reach her pre-war industrial capacity without 34 billion dollers worth 
of imports in food and raw material annually. German industry has by no means 
recovered since the war and the prosperity which is commonly talked of is fic- 
titious. There has been little of outright unemployment but a great deal of 
under-employment. The population is seriously short of focodstufi?s. 
cannot lessen her imports but must increase them. 


Germany 


The crux of the matter, therefors, is in the possibility of extending 
Germany’s export trade. “Almost every country whose manufactures were stimu- 
lated during the period of the war has since raised its tariff barriers in the 
hope of safeguarding these infant industries. ... A recovery of German ex- 
ports is almost universally regarded as something to be prevented at any cost. 
Emergency tariffs, anti-dumping laws, and safeguarding of industry acts are the 
striking features of post-war commercial legislation." 


Germany’s budget problem is anslyzed and described minutely and the 
authors find themselves in sympathy with Frank A. Vanderlip’s conclusion that, 
deplorable as the consequences of inflation have been, the German Government 
had no alternative to the course which it has taken. The idea that German in- 
terests have deliberately forced down the mark in order to make the country 
bankrupt is regarded by the authors as absurd, In the end no individual or 
group could profit by such a result. "The plain truth is that the businsss in- 
terests have grown poorer along with everybody else." As to taxation the au- 
thors state: "Wa do not doubt that there has been evasion of taxes in Germany, 
Qnd we incline to accent the oninion of competent German critics that their 
S°vernment's fiscel policy, bas not been as vigorously administered as might 
have been possible even under the conditions which actually have obtained, 
Nevertheless, we aro convinced that at no time since 1919 has it been possible 


to increase taxes and reduce expenditures sufficiently to balance the budget 
and provide a surplus for reparation payments." 


An interesting chapter deals with the history of the meeting of the 
French indemaity of 1871, I+ is shown that there is no parallel between Ger- 
mény’s situation and that of France after the War of 1870, Yet the average 
reader will be surprised at the statement that "France has never got rid of the 
indemnity burden". Furthermore, the total French indemnity “was only a frac- 
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tion of the sacrifice that Germany has already made." As to the actual repara- 
tions account the Allies acknowledge receipt of about 2 billion dollars up to 
January first, 1923, including some tentative entries in the account. Germany 
claims credit for, roughly, 11 billion dollars under tho reparations clauses 

of the Treaty. The discrepancy is partly due to the Allies’ refusal to grant 
credit for the largest items of German deliveries and partly to a difference 

in the method of valuation. The full figures and an analysis of the account 
are given in an appendix to the volume. The authors find neither set of fig- 
ures acceptable but conclude that "if Germany is to be credited, as has been 
the case thus far, on a valuation basis that compels her to deliver property 
worth to her several times what it is worth upon liquidation by the Reparations 
Commission, it is clear that the chances of being able to pay the tctal sum de- 
wanded of her will disappear.” F.E.J. 

(The Institute’s report will undoubtedly call forth criticism from those who 
believe that there are other ways than those here recounted of accomplishing the 
payment of German reparations. Any now facts that may be elicited in the dis- 


cussion will be furnished to readers of the Services. The French claims will be 
discussed in next week’s issue.) 


CROSS CURRENTS IN KUROPE TODAY by Charles A. Beard. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Co., 1922. $2.50 


This is a volume of loctures dglivered as a part of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Lectureship in 1922, The first part of the volume is devoted to diplomatic 
revelations since 1914, Many documents which were made public after th 


the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the overthrow of the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties 
4 are analyzed in these chapters, of which the most important are the terms of 


the Anglo-Franco-Russian Entente and the German-Austrien-Italian Alliance. The 
Study are "that formal treatios, either secret or publish. 
ed, are not necessary +0 draw nations inte warlike combinations...."3; "that all 
the diplomats of Europe were convinced that e genera] war was in the highest 
degree probable and devoted themselves to special alliances end agreements in 
preparation for the terrible oventuality; ....." "that neither the members of 
parliemsnts nor the masses of the people knew what was going on behind their 
backs," 


conclusions from this 


The chapter on the Economic Outcome of the wr dravs a particularly 
gloomy picture. Before the war the trade between great nations was far more 
important than that with backward countries end the vais rate of exchengs was 
essential for this trade. Put during the war a strong sentiment develojed in 
the warring countries for the economic destruction of the enemy. The bad eco- 
nomic results of the war are summed up as, "commercial disruption, phase 
heavy indemnities, hugh debts, inflated currencios, and e severe industrial 
Crisis." The author considers a new Ruropean league of nat 
Native to new and more deadly wars, but he does not ur 
United States. 


ons the alter 
Be by the 


His conclusion in regard to the government of the new countries of 
Europe is that except in Russia the tendency is to follow the Znglish type of 
parliamentary government. In the discussion of the Russian Revolution he shows 
that the Bolshevik group had planned to seize the government but had never forme 
j Wlated a program for carrying on the government. ‘The three things which helped 
the Bolsheviki to gain power were none of them inherently communistic; the de- 
mend for oeace, the peasants’ demend for land, and the granting of shop control 
to labor comrittces. He considers it probable that Russia will become a great 
peasant domocracy under a form of state capitalism. The restoration of the old P 
government in Russia would be a great blow to the possibilities (remote as they 
now are, for world peace. 
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In the chapters on the New Peasant Democracies and Socidlism, and the 
Labor Movement he emphasizes the new power of the peasants, the disillusion- 
ment of the socialists, and the gain in strength of the organized labor move- 
ment. Mr. Beard points out the economic dependence of America on tha rest of 
the world in the last chapter, America and the Baiance of Power. His general 
conclusions are: "There are many signs of European recovery in the realm of 
fact... 5acondly, finance and industry in Europe are in a state of chaos and 
conditions are growing worse rather than better....Thirdly, the principle of 
conscious and systematic support for commercial enterprise has been adopted by 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, and the capitalists of these countries are 
driving forward to the conquest of new markets with a greater zeal than in the 
days before the war. There is this difference: they are more effectively or- 
ganized within their respective countries and more vigorously supported by their 
respective governments...Fourthly, there seem to be only two policies open to 
the United States. The first is to enter into a general European council and 
attempt by international pressure to compel a readjustment of indemnities, 
debts, tariffs, and currencies; that is, to join in forcing the various nations 
to do what they must do before the course of business is returned to a pre-war 
basis....The other course is.....of allowing EBurops to set its own house in 
order under the stress of its own necessities and experiences...Fifthly, if the 
United States leaves Europe to its own devices in recovering its economic pros- 
perity, then logic as well as common decency requires our government to refrain 
from publishing periodical homilies on the place of Russia in Europe’s affairs. 
Sixthly, new loans to Euro;ean countries b) American banking houses, though 

they yield high commissions and high interest rates at present, merely add to 
the burdens and confusion of Europe and help postpone the day of fiscal seckon- 
ing which all continental countries must face sooner or later.....Finally, the 
menaces that confront the United States today are not Buropean. As President 
Rarding has said, they are in the Pacific..." 

Mr, Beard sees three courses open to those who "fain would mould the 
world to their hearts’ desire." First, imoerialism, "naked and unashamed".... 
Secondly, the sevaration of dislomacy from foreign investments; no support to 
be given to investment bankers ;lecins loans abroad, with reference to interest 
or principal. "The government would feel under no greater obligation to a 
banker who made a bad loen in Guatemala than it would to a banker who made a 
bad guess in lending money to a dry goods merchant in Des Moines, Iowa." Thirde- 
ly, "no policy at all, save the policy of drift and mudale. It would support 
Our capitalists and merchants abroad, but not adequately. It would encourage 
them to pursues their economic interests and then fail tc sustain them in a 
crucial hour. I+ would create inadevertently, situations calling for imperial 


Militar, and naval forces, but would not have the forces ready on the fateful 
day." 


I. M. C. 


MEXICO ON THE VERGE by E. J. Dillon. 
$3.00 


New York, George H. Doran and Co., 1921. 


The volume under review is already well known to students of Latin- 


American problens, but is of timely interest to the general reader now that the 
recognition of Moxico is being freshly discussed. 


t+ is a hasty study of the present political and sconomic conditions of 
At first it would seem to be one-sided apology for Prasident Obregon, 


A closer reading, however, esvecially 


Mexico. 
whom the author extravagantly admires. 
if the last chapters, will show that Dr, Dillon’s wide experience in the stud; 


of inte.. tional relations has been used in an interesting and profitable analy- 
8is of the relations between Mexico and the United States. 


His chapter on "Mr. Fall’s Mexican Programme" and the machinations of 
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the interventionists bring to light information that every real American ought 


to have in his possession in order to fight the ever-recurring demand for armed 
intervention by the United States to 


settle the affairs of our neighbor for the 
benefit of financial interests. 


The chapter on "Preparing the Atmosphere" in the United States for in- 
tervention in Mexico reveals an appalling use of propaganda to befog and preju- 
dice the mind of the average well intentioned citizen of the United States. 

Dr. Dillon points out that public opinion on the Mexican outlook - such opinion 
as looks + tabli 


to establish facts for its warranty - cannot truly be said to exist 
in the United States. The main factors of the situation are still unknown to 
the bulk of the nation, are indeed, diligently concealed from it behind a tis- 


sue of fantastic notions woven by interested individuals and corporations for 
the purpose of working up a body of anti-Mexican sentiment sufficiently strong 
to enable them to carry their policy forward to a successful issue. 
ful care thus + 


The pain- 
taken to keep the truth from the great and generous people of the 
United States and to put them on the wrong track constitutes 


merited tribute to their sense of justice, 
contrived to influence the United State 


a high and well 
He shows how tne oil int 


inter eats have 
$ government and have got the State De- 
partment to accept their view concerning the changing of the 


Constitution of 
1917. Mr. BE. L. Doheny, the leading American oil operator in Mexico, who 
backed the propaganda of the "Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico", to discredit the Mexican government, is quoted as saying that the 
oil supply from Mexico “has come to be regarded as a part of the available 
petroleum supply essential to meet the demands of our markets. ... Consider- 


ation of this phase of the petroleum situation immediately raises the conjec- 
ture as 


to the probability of this reliance being supported by 
declared. policy 


a definitely 
on the part of our Government to encourage and protect its 
citizens in the lawful acquisition and development in foreign countries of 


those essential raw products which include petroleum and many others woll known 
to our men of industry." 


Dr. Dillon makes a good deal of what he calls "Cubanizing Mexico" 
is, putting Mexico under the sam 


that 
ume Obligations to the United States that the 
Platt Awendment nlaces Cuba under. In this he is following the belie? of a 
large numbe. of Tatin-Americans whe think that the Unitod States is trying by 
Means of treaty to gst the financial cont 
countries. 


rol of all at least of the Caribbean 
will be recalled that the important conditions of the Platt 
Amendment are that Cuba ca: 


& can make no foreign loan without the agreement of the 
United States, that she concede 


no territory to any foreign country, that she 
grant a naval station to the United States and the right 
the United States when there are political troubles. 
recognition by treaty would 
Mexico under control 


of intervention by 
Dr. Dillon believes that 
kind which would 


involve conditions of this ring 
of the United States. He insists that business men who 
Secured Mr, Hughes’ acceptance of this plan to get a treaty with Mexico knew 
that Obregon would not be able to sign this treaty and hold his position as 
president; that they were therefore expecting armed intervention +o follow his 
refusal. 


While this book is more of a journalist’ 
@ocument, it is a very 


s report than a scientific 

valuable book, written by an Englishman of great inter- 
MAtional experience, and sympathetic to this country, analyzing this country’s 
Position during the last few years toward a weak neighbor. 


An interesting and 
®@lightening chaptor is added on Haiti, as a sidelight on the advancing im- 


Perialism of the United States in the Caribbean district. 


5. G. 


= 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LABOR PROBLEMS by Gordon S. Watkins. 


New York, 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 1922. $3.00 


This practical hendbook will meat a nesd. Much has happened in the 
world of incustry since Carlton published bis "History and Problems of Organ- 
ized Labor" in 1911 and Groat bis "Organized Labor in America" in 1916 — da- 
tailed study of standards of living, for exampis, and development of personnel 
management, and of employes’? representation plans, and of workers’ education. 
Theso new movements and the more famijiar but never static problems of wages, 
hours, unemployment, women in industry, imnigraiion, waste, unrest, are briefly 
but comprehensively treated. 


An imsortant section of the book is devoted to the consideration of 
“agencies and methods of readjustment" which include lebor organizations, the 
chief of which ave described, smployers organizations, methods of arbitration 
and conciliation, shop committees, personnel management, profit sharing and 
labor co-partnership, industrial education, conyveration, socialism, labor leg- 
islation and social insurance. 


Professor Watkins is at more peins to show the relationship of indus- 
trial problems to the entire social process than were tne earlier writers in 
this fields; and he hes taken serious eccount of the current studies in the 

field of psychology. 


A cartain caution characterizes the treatment as the labor press has 
been quick to point cut. "in all probability," says tho author, “the wage 

earning class wii] continue to receive greater benefits from au improved and 
controlled capitalism than would acecrus to them from socialism". But along- 


sides the “sution share is frank admission of the necessity of deeo-going changes 
in our presans ordars 


"It is & significant though not altogether pleasant fact 
that the majority of people unaier the present economic System are economically 
dependent upon a minority who own and control the machinery of production and 
distribution of wealth.” "Selfish gain and rapid accumulation of wealth which 
have been the deminant motives of economic activity, must be replaced by recog- 
bition of general human interests and the wotive of service to society." This 
is indesd the “basis of progress," the note upon which the study closes. 


Too much must not bs expected of an “introduction”. In the nature of 

the case it Jacks atmospheres, It is written to be suppiemented. Each caapter 
of this scudy carries a short first-class bibliography. Tho author knows the 

literature of his field. 


Bus the very best suppleneat will be found out where tae clashing 
forces of modern industry are at play. Lacking such contacts, the student’s 


best interpretation of coe book will be found in the developing and constantly 
fluctuating labor press. 


If we must have classroom texts, way the day hasten when we shall rele- 
gate them to the subordisate place where they belong. Here is an excellent 
text, Certainly the book deserves a place in tho working library of preacher 
and teacher aud sociai worker. its carefully condensed chapters will save the 
busy person hours of exhaustiva study and give the layman all he needs to 
know -acadenically - of the various moveuenuts ia the indusirial world. 


The book is one of the Social Science series edited by Seba Eldridge of 
the University of Kansas, Among other studies in the series already published 
Or in preparation are "Principles of the New Kconomics", by Lionel D. Edie, 


_ 
— 
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"Hissory of Socialism," by Harry W. Laidler, "“Intsrnational Government", by 
Jessie Hughan and "Principles of Public Finance", by Jens Jensen. W.L.C. 


THE HISTORY OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT by Joyce 0. Hertzler. New York, MacMillan Co., 
1923. $3.00 


CAUSES AND CURES FOR THE SOCIAL UNREST by Ross L. Finne,. New York, MacMillan 
Gow, 1922. $2.00 


Dr. Hertzler’s scook has unusual interest and great value. He gives an 
account, brief, yet careful and comprehensive, of the various Utopian ideals 
trat have been formuiated. Very properl; 
Israel; and we have a fair stutement of this ideal. He then continues the 
study through Jesus of Nazareth and later Christian thinkers. 
other Utopias, from Sir Thomas More to Mr. H. G. Wells. 


the author begins with the Prophet of 


Then we have the 


The author shows tha; those whom ths world calls Utopianists, were among 
the greas prophstic souls of the worlds they were men ahead of their *imes most 
of them were tremendously in 6arnest; and all must be classed among the social 
reformers aud believers in a better world. In ae very discriwinating chapter 
Dr. Hertzler discusssas tas U:opians and their Utopias, and shows the great cone 
tribution they have wade to civilization and progress. The great Utopians of 
the past are excellent Nilometers, and serve as measures of progress. The world 
does not always take the road indicated oy the Utopians; but they have co.6 much 
+o chart the path of progress. It is an interesting, valuable and with it all, 
hope-giving volume. 


The volume by Professor Finney is also notable. Professor Finney is 
not un alarmist, but he admits thas something nas gone wrong in social life. 
He has courage to look at the situition 


is wrong. He sees, for one thing, that 
tators cr Bolshevists. It rather grows 
try and the autocratic control of money. Causes are at work which are making 
for the elimination of the middle class. There is 2 most unequal distribution 
of wealth, and this cannot be accepted as just or satisfactory. The middle 
class'is the chief sufferer trom this unequal distribution and so has a real 
grievance. In the latter half of the book ths author suggests some practical 
remolies. The workers must have an effective voice in the control of industry. 
Taxation must be employad to limit inheritances and prevent the dangerous in- 
crease Of property for power. There must be a transvaluation of values and ail 
must have access to the best things in life. ‘The book does not profess to chart 


the whole road to Utopia: but it gives a senso of direction and suggests some of 
the next steps. 8.Z.B. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD POLITICS by Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York, Century 
Co., 1922. $4.00 


fairly and to endeavor to see just what 
the unrest of touay is not due to agi- 
out of the development of machine isdus- 


Hers is a very valuable study of international relations from the Napo- 

leonic wars to the Washington Conference. The theory is that all wars since 
the rise of steam power have been due to economic causes. in his discussion of 
she causes of the world war the author says: “Immediately after the war had 
begun; however, it was necessary for statesmen to call upon their peoples to 

m fight for ideals. The economic reasons and political combinations that have 
pitted nations against one avother are ignored when the cataclysm they have pr°- 
duced arrives. We must be careful to distinguish betwesn the underlying motives 
of wars, which are always economic, and the more noble objects men have before 

their eyes when they are actually fighting.... Waere those who intervene are 
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unable to invoke the instinct of self-preservation, they are spurred to sacrie 
fice by the thought that they a -6iending the weak against the strong or a- 

venging the victims of the e Dlood-lu 


It is an unusually clear and concise troatment of very complex matters. 
The relations between the great powers in each inporvants international question 


is clearly shown. 


1 
WwW yogun oy tne enunciation of leases inC &@ pre=PEequlslt tO 
I 
permanent limitation of armarents. This will certainly be accomplished if the 


le can be made to see that economic imperialism has not paid expenses, and 


avles never have had raison d’etre exce 


: ral . 
Begression, When she governments of the great powers make up their minds 
to use the same standards of conduct im dealing with other peoples that they 
have long used in dealir ith their vm people, all the world cen let eve J- 
thin 70 la naval wand +3 


ants bey the police forces. The way initi- 

ated at Weshington was a ‘cre y way’ of working towards world peace Only if the 

reign of law and order + 1rouzchout the world is not naw tWenwLleth-centut ClVe 


ilization 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY, by Dallas Lore Sha: 


$1.25 

Prof. Sharp’s clear, concise and corvincing 
istically vi m manner gives the raison d’etre 
tions which recently prompted one of 
the following lemen 


L 
Nis cnharactere 


argument in 


our colles 


® 
> 
w 
~ 
© 


education has not produced for the present 
moment &@ single great poet, a sinzle great philosopher, or a single great relig- 
fous leader: the great voices of the spirit are stilled just now in Americe", 
In the mind of the author the reason is evident; ovr educational machinery is 
shaped and directed for the production of businessmen and monsyemaker: 19% 
+8 i 33 


L 
ts amt ad mA Ane 
discern ye constructionist and one of 


nO hita Laat 
ing MOSG ENtNusLastic puolie pros 
tagonists. Tor him the American public school is the foundation rock of our 
democracy, for upon it our fore-fathers from the beg urposed to build 


the new republic. In the opening chapter on "The National Scho 
states, "the public school t+ more than the 3 ellectual expregs 


ctmanethh 
4 


h 


democracy. T 


? 


eat function of the public school is 


The peril of our democracy Jies in the fact that we have no common 
School; for while “eighteen percent of our children do not attend school at 


811; and whil naining eighty-two percent are divided in 
indus 


by private, parochial, industriel and the regular public schools, we can be 
Said to have no common educational program, purpose and ideal". The unpatriotic 


"ultra whites" who leave the public school “for the poor, colored, foreign and 
unholy are as dead azainst democracy as the deepest-dyed reds". "A private 


school in a democratic system of education is a sort of dress-circle seat in 


heaven, un-American and anti-American". 


The third contention of the book is that the most natural and powerful 
educational force for the development of individuals, the chief glory of a 


~ 


His conclusions as to the hope for world peacs ere iver in the discuse 
pec 
that 1 nts 
sis striving for. I.M.C. 
lin 
of the condi- 
quite as much aoes “Als nation need vision vO walk in trutn ana OCAUTT 
“uctive educational iconoclast. He is a 
bha wthay 
ausnor 
gan - 
10n Of om0crae 
C7} 1% 18 tne hope, the MMMM, the beeuty of democracy; its Way, and truth, 
and life". 
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nation, should be the home, 


The American practice of farming out to a public 
educational factory the primary and more intimate phases of education is fun- 


damentally wrong “for the education of a thing as elemental and personal as 
life itself must begin where individuality begins, in the cradle, finding its 


first and freest development in the home, the cnly institution of civilization 
devoted to the oneness of life". 


Prof. Sharp here presents an idealistic home 
curriculum, worked out in his own domestic labratory, covering "in a large way 


the essential Beauty or Poetry of things; the essential Order or History of 


things; the ultimate Values or Religion of things; and the eternal Yea and Nay 
or the Reality of things". 


The closing chapter "Education for Authority" deals with our educa- 
tional failure to develop moral leadership. "We don’t believe in poets and 
philosophers and religious leaders, we believe in business men. We have no 
mind for the things of the spirit and no course of study for spiritual ends". 
"Can we educate for vision? - develop the creative instincts, exercise origi- 
nality - to preach a Sermon On The Mount? to land on Plymouth Rock? to write a 


Walden Pond? to be an Abraham Lincoln? to risk a League of Nations -- educate 
for dreams and deeds that are without precedent?" 


He believes we can. 


But at present, in place of the raw materials, 
close at hand in life and nature we give him only "the graded system of the 
schools which may fit for college, but not for authority"; for the system "is 
almost certain death to originality and the creative faculty". 

in education, religion has almost ceased to operate. 
and not to be handled by machine. 


"As a factor 
Human nature is unique, 
It is active, a doing nature, fit for un- 
finished earth, not heaven, the earth-partner and co-creator in God’s slowly 
shaping world". 


The book has a 


message for parents, teachers, social-workers, preachers 
and every thoughtful, highminded citizen. H. N. D. 


"THEY CALL ME CARPENTER" by Upton Sinclair. 
1922, $1.75 


Chicago, The Paine Book Company, 


This volume would certainly not deserve reviewing on the basis of any 
literary morit, end hardly on the basis of othor considerations, except for 
the fact that it professes to be translating the real meaning of the life and 
teaching of Christ into terms of modern problems and personalities. The book 
Carries as a sub-title, "A Tale of the Second Coming," and in an appendix it 
declares thet the story "is a literal translation of the life of the world’s 
greatest rovolutionary martyr, the founder of the world’s first proletarian 
party”. The appendix also gives a list of passages from the four Gospels, on 


Which, duly translated into twentieth century vernacular, the author claims 
the message of his story is based. 


The author, attacked by a 100 per cent American mob for attending a 
motion picture theatre that was showing a so-called pro-German film, crawls 


for safety into the fashionable St. Bartholomew’s Church and there sees a fig- 
we step from a stained glass window. Asked his name, the figure says "They 
call me Carpenter." The rest of the story is based upon the experience of the 
@uthor and this twentieth century figure of Jesus, who has stepped from the 
Stained glass window and goes out into the throbbing social and industrial 
life of the day. 


"Mr. Carpenter," (to use the name by which the stranger is called) 
ties to practice the way of love with everybody. Most of his efforts are 
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given to helping a group of strikers. 


while they are hungry. He quells the striking mobs by urging them not to re- 


sort to violence. Whon the poor people rage at a rich man, whose automobile 
has accidentally killed a little child of the poor, he denounces the rich, but 


urges that they should receive, not hatred. but righteous indignation coupled 
with compassion. 


He refuses to eat a luxurious dinner 


His quiet sense of power makes the sick and injured well, but he de- 
clares that industrial injustice is killing faster than he can save them. A 
flashy motion picture actress named Mary Magna, (obviously the Magdalene of the 
Gospels) falls under the sway of his goodness and selflessness and is won to a 
better life. A motion picture magnate tries to capitalize such an unaccustomed 


and striking person as Mr. Carpenter for the movies, thinking of religion of 
this strange sort as a great "find." 


Mr. Carpenter addresses the Labor Council of the city during the course 
of a strike and urges the strikers to prepare their own hearts for brotherhood 
and not to share the same lust of money and power which animates the exploiting 
classes. This subject is reported by the newspapers under headlines which call 
him @ Bolshevist and say he "raves against the rich." Editorials declare that 
this sc-called prophet is an infamous blasphemer for talking about God in the 
way he does. When he goes on Sunday to St. Bartholomew's Church and finds a 
complacent group of rich and comfortable worshippers, he denounces the congre- 
gation as "a den of thieves" and is himself put out by force. Then follows a 
street sermon, in which the woes pronounced against the Scribes and Pharisees 
in the 23rd Chapter of Vatthew are turned against the church people of our day. 
An obvious parallel of the last supper is narrated in an inexcusably flippant 


way. Whatever else may be said of this chapter, it is in atrociously bad 
taste. 


Finally, an undex-cover wan (a modern parallel of Judas) reports 
Carpenter’s doings to the police. The story ends with an angry group of Ameri- 
can Legion men attacking the leader of the masses, who escapes and goes back to 


his place in the stained glass window in St. Bartholomew’s Church, where he 
will trouble no one any more. 


Then the author awakes and discovers that all this experience was a 
dream, which took place while he iay unconscious in the church after having 


been struck on the head by the mob which attacked him as he came from the 
motion picture theatre. 


As to how far Mr. Sinclair grasps, or fails to grasp, the meaning of the 


Gospels, the reader, since he knows the Gospels quite as well as the reviewer, 
may be the judge. §.M.C. 


NIGGER by Clement Wood. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. $2.00 


This is a very realistic presentation of reconstruction days in the 
black be t+, dealing from beginning to end with the race problem. The motive 


of Negro life portrayed is the higher aspiration of the Negro expressed by one 
of the principal characters by the term "'mancipation." 


Jake and Phoebe were emancipated slaves whose only son and daughter-in- 
Jaw died and left them with several grandchildren for whom they feebly tried to 
provide a good education by their struggle and toil because Jake believed these 
Children would find "*mancipation." The author shows the hard conditions among 
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rural tenants in the .emote districts with some of their changing aspects dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. The family fortunes are recounted as they 
move from their plantation surroundings into the industrial steel center of 
Birmingham. The rapid adjustment of the untrained rural Negro to urban life 
and labor is thus depicted in a graphic way. Some of the grandchildren are 
sent away to boarding schools one of the boys goes through the High School; 
but, strange to say, none of them ever find “*mancipation" except Jake and 
Phoebe who find it in death after they have reached a ripe old age. One son 
is killed by a policeman; the two girls choose the paths of questionable mor- 


als, and the most promising boy who went to the War in Europe was left beneath 
a white cross in France. 


It is evident that the author did not know the best side of Negro life 


and culture and the thousands of those who have come as near finding emancipa- 
tion as have other Americans. 


This defect comes out in several places in the 
pook, particularly in the author’s description of lodge meetings and other group 


gatherings where he undertakes to reproduce the language and the ideas which 
mark discussions by educated Negroes. Nevertheless the striking diction and 
graphic discussions are of a writer who knows his art. G.E.H. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY by David Snedden. 


New York, Century Co., 1922. $4.00 


Too little attention has been given to educational sociology. Dr. 
Snedden has challenged attention to it. 


It is to be hoped others will follow. 


"This book has been prepared primarily for persons who are now teachers 
or who expect soon to become teachers...(The) purpose is to extend the educa- 
tor’s professional vision... It is expected to enhance professional culture 


and ideatss; and to that end it should be read and discussed willingly, appre- 
ciatively, and interestedly, or else not at all." 


The book consists of four parts: Societies and Social Groups; Social 
Forces, Processes and Values; the Sociological Foundations of Education; and The 
Sociological Foundations of the School Subjects. There are fifty-two chapters, 
@ classified bibliography and lists of readings at the close of each chapter. 


Since the book is intended to stimulat. thought each chapter contains 
lists of questions und problems. The intention is not that all should or could 
be answered. Opening the book at random, Chapter III) What is Educational So- 
ciology? has a list of 16 questions, which seem to raise 248 problems. 


Dr. Snedden has here worked out in great detail a course in educational 
sociology. It is packed full of information and questions and problems. The 
need for an analysis of the relation of sociology to education is as great both 


in church and school as is a similar analysis of psychology, to mae so much 
More attention has been given. 


This book will be of great value as a source book for continual refer- 
ence by teachers in this field. One cannot escape the feeling, however, that 


its value would have been doubled if its bulk and its problems has been reduced 
by half, A.J.W.M. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS by Dorr Frank Diefendorf. New York, Meth- 
Odist Book Concern, 1922. 75 cents net. 


This study course is one of a series of four text books for young peo- 
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ple’s and adult classes, dealing with various aspects of the Christian life. 
In this volume are set forth the characteristics of the Christian in his rela- 
tion to public education, the wage problem, working conditions, public health, 


amusements, commercialized evil, crime, politics, world progress and world 
brotherhood, the church and the kingdom of God. 


There is no doubt that these are vital matters for young people to con- 
sider.. The book is to be commended for its presentation of important material. 
It shouid be said, however, that there is need for a treatment of these themes 
that is less dogmatic and abstract. The questions which it is customary to put 
at the end of each chapter in our study books too often consist of memory tests. 
The use of problem, project and discussion methods, would prove more fruitful 

in a course of this kind. A leader who desires to conduct a discussion group 


on this general subject is under the necessity of preparing a discussion out- 
line to accompany the text. B.S.W 


A.M.E. YEAR BOOK, 1922-23, Compiled by Bishop C. S. Smith, D.D., Professor John 
R. Harkins, and Dr. Reverdy C. Ransom, Philadelphia; A.M.E. Book Concern. 


25 cents. 


Besides being a compendium of general information and statistics about 
the life of Negro Americans, this book gives @ chronology of Afro-Americanism; 
arecord of Episcopacy of the A.M.E. Church; full statistics of the African 

Methodist Episcopal Church in its General Department, its Book Concern, its Fi- 


nance Department; a summary of its doctrine and polity, together with some 
facts about other Negro Methodist bodies. G.E.H. 


NOTE: Readers of the Service will be glad to know that the valuable little 
book TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS by Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, which was 
reviewed in the Service February 10, 1923 may be obtained now in paper cover. 


for twenty-five cents and postage. Orders may be sent to Kirby Page, 311 
Division Ave., Hasbrouch Heights, New Jersey. 
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